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NOTICES TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 


by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 


can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for | 


them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing. 

To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paper is rumpled 
in the mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them till it is thoroughly damp; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay 4 sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed. 





THE ENGRAVING. 


HAHNEMANN, THE HOMOEOPATHIST. 


Painted by Madame Hahnemann, Engraved by G. Parker. 


“Every man at forty is either a fool or a physician,” 
says the proverb. Its language is perhaps rather strong ; 
but he must certainly possess an unusual degree of fatuity, 
who at that age does not know something of the laws 
which regulate his physical well-being, of the diet best 
suited to preserve his health, and of the most successful 
means of restoring it from its ordinary derangements. It is 
therefore no wonder that Medicine should be a science of 
universal interest, and of which every one possesses a 
smattering at the very least. Certain general principles 
have been universally received for the last two thousand 
years, and most modern physicians have done little but im- 
prove upon the maxims of Hippocrates, and add to them 
the valuable results of their own experience. But half a 
century ago a new theory, subverting all its predecessors, 
arose in Germany, made disciples in every country, and is 
said to have thirty practitioners in this city alone. Every 
one has heard of Homazoratuta, and without committing 
ourselves to its truth or falsity, we have thought thata 
brief popular outline of its theory and practice, and a 
sketch of the life of its founder, the venerable Hahnemann, 
accompanying a life-like and admirably executed engrav- 
ing, from a portrait painted by his wife, would be both in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Hahnemann was born on the 10th of April, 1755, at Meis- 
sen, a small town in Saxony. He early displayed a brilliant 
and reflective mind, and was educated with the greatest 
care. He entered the University of Leipsic in 1775, and 
supported himself while there by translating a number of 
English medical works into German. Two years afier- 
wards he attended the hospitals of Vienna, winning the 
friendship of the men of science and distinction with 
whom he was brought into connection. In 1779 he ob- 
tained his degree of Doctor of Medicine, and for a period 
of ten years practised his profession in various towns of 
Saxony, till he finally settled in Leipsic. He constantly 
busied himself in experimenting on various diseases and 
remedies, till he found that his researches, unguided by any 
correct theory, gave such uncertain results, that he virtu- 
ally abandoned the practice of his profession, preferring 
some other pursuit to sacrificing his conscience at the 
shrine of imagination. 

He now devoted himself chiefly to Chemistry and Mine- 
ralogy, and to the translation of scientific papers from fo- 
reign periodicals. At this time he made two acknowledged 
and valuable discoveries, which still bear his name—his 
soluble mercury, and his test fur wines adulterated with 
lead. While translating Cullen’s Materia Medica he was 
dissatisfied with his author’s explanation of the remarkable 
power of Cinchona, or Peruvian bark, in removing fevers. 
On investigating the subject, he found that the bark, ap- 
plied to persons in health, produced symptoms singularly 
analogous to those of fever. He tried on himself the expe- 
riment of taking the Cinchona when in perfect health, and 
became completely satisfied that the severe symptoms un- 
der which he labored 


the forms of pure intermittent fever. 


were similar to those of one of | 


This was the origin of his famous discovery which he 
expressed in the Latin aphorism, " Sime/ia sumilibus curan- 
tur,” or “ Like cures like;” that is, that diseases are cured 
by agents capable of producing symptoms in a healthy 
person, resembling those found in the disease under treat- 
ment. Inspired by a lively hope of benefitting humanity, 
Hahnemann made upon himself the necessary experiments, 
and readily encountered the observance of a rigid self- 
denying regimen, and the appalling sufferings which re- 
sulted from the administration of the most energetic and 
poisonous remedies. He also diligently searched the re- 
cords of ancient and modern medicine, and found there 
many illustrations of the Homa@opathic law. Mercury pro- 
duces symptoms very similar to those which it relieves. 
Sulphur was found to cause a cutaneous eruption very like 
that for which it is a specific. Narcotic agents produce 
symptoms of mental aberration, coincident with those in 
the cure of which they are celebrated. A popular illustra- 
tion of this doctrine is found in the common practice of 
curing a burn by exposing the parts to the heat of a fire, 
and in restoring frozen limbs by applying snow and ice- 
water. 

Hahnemann now resumed the practice of medicine, con- 
fident that he had found a clue to its labyrinths. He used 
however the greatest caution; detailed the symptoms with 
minute accuracy; carefully selected the medicines; and 
his anxious expectations were rewarded by cures more ra- 
pid and more certain than those he had made by the old 
method. In 1800 the scarlet fever raged epidemically in 
Germany. Hahnemann had observed that children who 
were poisoned with the berries of be//adonna displayed an 
eruption and other symptoms similar to those of the scar- 
let fever. He therefore applied the herb to the disease, 
and with decided success. Reflecting on the analogy of 
the vaccine being a preventive of the small pox, he disco- 
vered that /e//adonna was also a preservative against scar- 
let fever. To his new system he gave the Greek name of 
Homaopathia, from its employing remedies simular to the 
disease ; to the ordinary practice which uses remedies di/- 


ferent from the disease he gave the epithet of Al/epathia : 


and throughout his medical writings, the followers of the 
ordinary practice are denominated A//opathists. 

In pursuing his practice he developed a new feature of 
his system—the infinitesimal smallness of the doses. He 
observed that medicines, even in minute quantities, fre- 
quently produced an aggravation of the symptoms. To ob- 
viate this he adopted a peculiar mode of diluting remedial 
agents, so as to divest them of their specific power to in- 
crease, While it augmented the power to extinguish dis- 
eases. This is the peculiarity by which Homeopathia is 
generally known, and which has subjected it to the most 
ridicule, though it is not necessarily united to its first great 
principle, that “ Sunilia simalibus curantur,” supported as 
that is by many analogies, and involving in itself no essen- 
tial absurdity. One grain of the medicinal substance is to be 
rubbed up very carefully by a peculiar process, with a hun- 
dred grains of sugar of milk. One grain of the mixture, 
containing the hundredth of a grain of the drug, is next 
mingled in a similar way with another hundred grains of 
sugar of milk, and so on till one grain of the powder con- 
tains the millionth of a grain of the medicinal substance. 
A grain of the powder is then dissolved in a hundred drops 
of aleohol, and this is again diluted to any required degree. 
With the final dilution are moistened little globules of su- 
gar, in which pleasant form the medicine is taken. The 
potency of such infinitesimal doses is defended by a refer- 
ence to the effects produced by a very minute portion of 
vaccine matter, or by the extraordinary diffusion of odors. 
The bundredth of a grain of the vaccine will increase so as 
to overspread the whole system; and an almost invisible 
particle of musk will fill a room with its perfume. Certain- 
ly the error, if it be one, is on the right side. Minute doses, 
or none at all, are far preferable to the handfuls of drugs | 
which so many madly swallow, and to which, rather than 
to the manifestations of sickness itself, are attributed, with | 


much show of justice, many of the violent forms of disease, 
the broken and wasted constitutions, and even lingering 
deaths. Careful diet, regular habits, and dittle medicine 
will prevent or cure most diseases. 

In 1810 Hahnemann published his “ Organon,” con- 
taining the result of his twenty years of observation, and 
comprising a full explanation of the Homa@opathie mode of 
practice. His opponet:s having instigated the apotheca- 
ries of Leipsic to put in force an obsolete law forbidding 
physicians to dispense medicines, which prevented him 
from preparing his own, as the nicety of their formula re- 
quired, he left that city, aad was generously received by 
the Duke of Anhalt Coethen, who conferred on him the 
titulary distinction of Counsellor of State. 

In 1828 he published his work on chronic diseases, in 
which he refers them all to the effects of three contagious 
miasmas. At Coethen he attained a wide-spread reputation 
and brilliant popularity, and was surrounded by an affee- 
tionate family of children, who fearlessly exposed them- 
selves to the experiments necessary to establish his great 
principle. He freely bestowed on the poor the benefits of 
his skill, though the incessant applications of the influen- 
tial and wealthy were more than enough to occupy his 
whole time. His industry is indefatigable. In his library 
are thirty-six quarto volumes, of at least five hundred pages 
each, entirely written by himself, in the fine and beautiful 
writing shown by the fac-simie of his autograph in the 
engraving which we now present. 

A most important event in his life oceurred in 1835. 
A lady of Paris had tried in vain all medical aid, till Hahn- 
emann succeeded in rescuing her from lingering disease, 
and restoring her to health. La Rochefoucault says, that we 
always love those whom we benefit. The Homeopathist 
was no exception to the rule; and admiration and grati- 
tude on the part of the lady led to a matrimonial alliance. 
The bride-elect of Hahnemann, then in his eightieth year, 
fearful of the accusation of a mercenary spirit, insisted 
upon his large fortune being entirely settled upon his chil- 
e, reserving to himself only a 





dren by his former marriag 
small annuity, she herself being perfectly independent as 
to fortune. 

Madame Hahnemann is, individually, an extraordinary 
woman. talents, which she 
has industriously employed. the 
German, English, and other languages; and her original 
productions have ranked her among the poets of France. 
She is also a skilful artist, and has produced a perfect 


She is gifted with brilliant 


She is misiress of 


portrait of her husband, from which is copied the en- 
graving. Peschier, of Geneva, has emphatically alluded 
to the union: “Hahnemann is to his wife a more than 
mortal existence; she adores him; it seems as if she had 
unreservedly consecrated her life to the residue of his ; she 
is never absent from him ; she only exists as a shadow of 
himself.” 

Soon after his marriage Halinemann removed to Paris, 
where he is still earnestly and energetically engaged in 
diffusing his theory. His personal appearance is described 
as follows, by Dr. A. G. Hull, of this city, who recently 
visited the founder of the doctrine of which he is a pracu- 
tioner, and to whuse “ Life of Hahnemann” we are in- 
debted for the facts of his biography. 

" Hahnemann, who is now approaching his 90th year, 
recalls in his venerable appearance the ideal of a Seneca or 
Plato, an Aristotle or Socrates. Attached to the usages of 
his study, he was, as is his general habit, attired in a 
morning-gown, his silvered locks flowed on either side of 
his head, from beneath a sinall and close German cap, 
afier the fashion of a university student. His capacious 
head, of the finest Saxon mould, presented a full and broad 
face, expressive of a noble benevolence and high intelli- 
gence, while the illumined eye and speaking lip indicated 
the ceaseless energy and unyielding determination that 


| have enabled him, amid the most disheartening embarrass- 


ments, to achieve the reward of his proudest aspirations 
the triumph of a celestial truth.” 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


STARVELEIGH COTTAGE. 
My pear rrienp—When I was tempted by the adver- 
tisement in the Times of a rural retreat, a pleasant com- 
panion, board and lodging, (extras not ineluded,) all for 


forty pounds a year, at Starveleigh Cottage, near Pesterton, | 


with Mrs. Niobe W oefield, I fancied a pretty, little, isolated, 
cottage-like building, at a reasonable distance away from 
the town. Well, then: the turnpike-gate on the London 
road stands at the very entrance of the petty, paltry, gos- 
siping town of Pesterton; and close to the turnpike-gate, 
on the London side, stands a tall, narrow, red-bricked, 
three-storied, one-windowed Aouse, (the last of a row,) with 
a poplar-tree, which rears its dismal head above the chim- 
ney-top in front of the windows, which it serves to darken. 
On the green door of this charming dwelling is painted, in 
white letters, STARVELEIGH COTTAGE. 

Oh, imagine my horror when the coach stopped at this 
cottage—(involuntarily did I think of the pretty place I had 
left)—when I found the wheels were near Pesterton, and 
the horse’s head through the turnpike-gate, absolutely in 
the town itself! 

The door of the cottage opened to receive me ; and there 
stood a very tall, very thin, very lady-like, very much 
rouged, and very much black-ringleted woman of about 
five-and forty. She was in deep mourning (not weeds); in 
one hand she held a white cambric handkerchief, and in 
the other a long black ribbon, at the end of which was a 
very fat, white, waddling poodle-dog. 

No sooner had I entered the dismal iittle parlor than 
she threw her arms around iny neck, (all cloaked and bon- 
neted as | was,) kissed me with rapture, deluged me with 
a flood of tears, and exclaimed, 

" Oh, sweet friend! this is delight, this is joy! Alas! 
this is the first truly happy moment | have enjoyed these 
nine years, since the fatal and unerring shaft of death be- 
reft me of a—ah! never too dearly beloved husband, the 
only joy and comfort of my, alas! now solitary life !” 

Somehow these words seemed familiar to me ; and after- 
wards, upon referring to her letter, there, sure enough, they 
were toa tittle! And a dull scholar must I have been if I 
had not soon got them by heart, for they are the set preface 
to almost every thing she says. 

Come,” said she, sighing deeply, “ take off your things 
and sit down, and then I'll tell you my melancholy story.” 

Fatigued with my journey, instead of replying to this, 
I said I should like some tea. She said she had taken her 
tea an hour ago, but that if I chose to have some made 
on purpose, | might certainty. Well; I desired to have tea, 
and said that as I had taken nothing but a sandwich on 
the road, I should be glad to have something to eat with it. 
Being told there was nothing in the house but bread, for 
that she herself never took butter, I said | would have some 
bread and butter and a couple of eggs. 

“Do you always take butter, sweet friend ?” inquired 
she, drawing a deep sigh, as she does at almost every word 
she speaks. 

"Yes, ma’am,” replied I. 

" Then, Nelly,” said she to the poor half-starved-looking 
servant-iaaid, “you had better zeta pat of butter for Mrs. 
Slymore, and two eggs; and at the same time go to Reams, 
the stationer, for a receipt-stamp for ten pounds. And Nel- 
ly, as | am nearly out of tea, you may as well bring in an 
ounce.” 

A cold shiver came over me, and [ thought of the poetry 
wickedly attributed to poor Sir Cecil Wray : 


“ We buys our coals by th’ peck, that we 
* May have them fresh and fresh, d've see!” 


T went to look at my bed-room—small, inconvenient, ill- 
furnished ; but, as a compensation for all this, it commands 
a charming view of the poplar, which grows almost close 
up to the window. Mrs. Woetield then made tea for me, 
throwing the remains of dust in the eaddy into the tea-pot, 
and adding thereunto a small spoonful from the fresh 
stock. Having done this she left the room, but presently re- 
turned and placed before me a receipt for ten pounds; re- 
minding me of the “agreement,” that the first quarter 
should be paid in advance. I thought this rather quick 
work, but said nothing, and gave her the money. 

“Our little bill for extras, sweet friend,” said she, (as 
usual with a sigh,) “ we will settle weekly.” 

She appeared to wait impatiently till 1 had finished my 
tea, when she drew her chair close to mine, and bursting 
into tears, began, ma voice drest in deep mourning, if | may 
so express it 

“And now, sweet and sympathizing friend, I will tell 
you my melancholy story. J was born of parents whose 





affection, ah! never to be exceeded. No wonder is it then 
that my heart, alas! was early formed to —— Xe. Xe. 
Scarcely had I attained my sixteenth year when, oh, &e. 
The moon threw her pale light into my solitary chamber, 


(| hearts were bound in one, and who doted on me with an || 


when, ah! &e.—' Niobe!’ cried he; ‘Augustus!’ exclaim- 


ed I; for, yes, my—” 

She stopped and inquired, “ Pray what's your name, Mrs. 
Slymore ?” 

* Honoria, ma’am,” replied I; and she then went back 
to— 

"Niobe! cried he; ‘Augustus!’ exclaimed 1; for, yes, 
my Honoria, ‘twas Woefield’s manly and symmetrical 
form... arrived at Gretna’s wished-for Green .. . roseate 
bands of Hymen . . . parent’s slow forgiveness . . . mother’s 
blessing .. . Death, alas! with his fatal and unerring shaft 
laid both, ah me! both parents in the cold and silent grave 
... marriage, oh! too happy, too happy, ah!... But ‘tis 


’ 


| now nine years since the fatal and unerring shaft of Death 


bereft me of a—ah ! never too dearly beloved husband,” &e. 

And this for nearly two hours, with oh’s, ah’s, and alas’s 
innumerable! The woman absolutely talks Minerva-library 
novels; and seldom does she utter ten words upon the com- 
monest subject but oh! ah! or alas! is tacked toit. As for 
erying, she’s at it twenty times a day! Where her tears 
come from I know not. Well; having finished hers, she 
said— 

* And now, my Honoria, tell me your story.” 

" Ma’am,” said I, “I have no story to tell.” 


"What! and has not the fatal and unerring sliaft of 


Death bereft you, like me, of a—ah! never too dearly be- 
loved,’ &e. 

"Tt is a subject I never talk about,” said I. 

* Are you not, like me, then, wont to indulge in a sweet 
and soothing melancholy ?” 

"No, ma’am,” replied I; “moreover, I resolutely keep 
my sorrows to myself.” . 
exclaimed she, 


* Heavens!” “you astonish, you disap- 


point me. Are we not, then, to sympathize with each other's || 


unceasing grief?” 

At this point I, too, burst into tears, but it was from posi- 
tive weariness, vexation and impatience. Mistaking the 
sause, She threw her arms round my neck and wept. 

"OY is well, ‘tis well,” cried she; “ thus let us mingle our 
tears—thus pour our sorrows into each ether’s sympathetic 
bosom. O my Honoria! soon will you find the joy, the com- 
fort, the delight of it. This, alas! is the happiest moment 
I have known since the fatal and unerring,”—and so forth. 

Presently she asked me if I was fond of poetry. My an- 


swer being, unfortunately for me, in the aflirmative, she 


took from a drawer a large writing-book nearly filled with 
poetry of her own composition, (to which she is continual- 
ly adding,) and the general tile of which is, Tears of the 
Heart,”—oh! ah! alas, such stuff! This she not only asked 
me to read, but, worse, to give her my opinion of it; not 
only my opinion, but, worse, my candid opinion—and [am 
alive to tell it! In bed I suffered night-mare ; funeral pro- 
cessions interminable passed across my chest. Then the 
whole tremendous weight was compressed, aggravated, 


into the unendurable load of one rery small volume of 
- This ° 


" Poems, edited by the Author of Twaddledeedee.” 
awoke me. Next morning at breakfast—But I find my sheet 
is nearly full, so I will write again to-morrow. 

Yours, very faithfully, Honoxta Sty sone. 


LITERARY AMBASSADORS, 


The recent appointment of two of the most eclegant- 


minded men our country has yet produced, as foreign minis- 
ters to two of the most powerful courts of the old world, 
has led us to the consideration of the many great authors, 
sometimes poets, who have heretofore graced the same 
honorable office, and thence our subject has carried us into 
incidental reflections on the connection subsisting between 
polities and literature. Our country, we may remark in 
passing, is not only safe,as certain cautious authors observe, 
in such hands as those of the accomplished Everett and the 
tasteful Irving, but it is even highly honored by such re- 
presentations. Since her earliest connection with us, Eng- 
land has never given us so fair a specimen of her race as 
we now present her with; except perhaps when the amia- 
ble enthusiast, the eloquent Bishop of Cloyne, visited our 
shores. And Spaingesince the days of Cervantes, has been 
unable to exchange with us the equal of Washington Irving. 
Our two great countrymen may compare in literary merit 


and social worth with the lettered statesmen of an earlier 


age in England's literary history, and are, with the Sidneys, 
the Wottons, the Herberts, of a purer epoch. 


The common objection, that literary pursuits incapacitate | 


a man for business, has been long since refuted by Bacen, 
and a host of writers down to the time of Addison. The 
accuracy and nicety that certain studies impart fit one 
admirably for the employments of legislation and diploma- 
cy. The invariably good effects of meditation and study on 
mental discipline and the growth of the intellectual! pow- 
ers, are also discernible in every human employment, and 
can unfit a man for nothing. Poets alone, it may be con- 
ceded, if not originally gifted with a robust moral constitu- 
tion, may easily allow an effeminate sense of beauty to ob- 
scure their sense of rugged truths. The greatest poets, 
however, Dante and Milton, have been the firmest political 
philosophers and patriots. The Moores and Cornwalls of 
the tme might easily sink and faint beneath the heat and 
burden of the day. In our own country, Bryant and Dana 
would fight to the last for the principles of justice and 
liberty : our butterfly versifiers only, would become jnti- 
midated by the frown, and quail beneath the glances of 
power. American authors of the first rank are, without 
exception, warm advocates of the principles of a pure de- 
moeracy, untainted by any mixture of radicalism. There are 
Bancroft, the first historian; Channing, the finest moral 
essayist; Dewey, the greatest pulpit orator, and Haw- 
thorne, the most original prose-poet, not only of our day, 
and of American literature, but of our age and of English 
literature. These are all devoted to the cause of truth. 
liberty, justice, and public as well as private honor. 

Generally the selection of an ambassador at a foreign 
court is a matter left to mere hireling politicians, or deter- 
mined on insufficient or impartial grounds. But the repre- 
sentative of a great nation should be a great man. Inge- 
nuity is not so much wanted as innate tact directing solid 
wisdom. A gentleman is to be preferred before what is 
commonly called a genius. Where there are many ceremo- 
nials, less talent is wanted. Occasions arise, nevertheless, 
where profound sagacity is needed, and where the weight 
of character is invaluable. Stull, where elegance of mind 
and of manners may both be found united; where a talent 
for negotiation and public business is farther set off by a 
brilliant elocution, with a fund of intellectual resources and 
personal accomplishmenis,—there we have a finished pub- 
lic character, and such we conceive to be no more than a 
just, though rough sketch of our minister to England. 
Mr. Irving, we suspect, is less of a man of business; but 
he has other claims to prefer. He is the historian of 
Columbus: he has charmed thousands by his romantic 
tales and picturesque descriptions of Spain. His state duties 
will be, in all probability, much less arduous than those of 
his illustrious compeer, and consequently demand less of 
the diplomatic talent. 

We congratulate our countrymen on the possession of 
such representations abroad :—men to be honored and reve- 
renced now, and to be known as classical writers and ele- 
gant gentlemen to all future posterity. — W. A. Jones. 

DISMAL SWAMP. 

Dismal by nature, indeed, as well as by name, is that 
vast swamp, of which we now skirted the northern edge, 
looking into its endless pools of black water, where the 
melancholy eypress and juniper-trees alone overshadowed 
the thick-looking surface, their roots all globular, like huge 
bulbous plants, and their dark branches woven together 
with a hideous matting of giant creepers, which clung 
round their stems and hung about the dismal forest like a 
drapery of withered snakes. It looked like some blasted 
region lying under an enchanter’s ban, such as one reads of 
in old stories. Nothing lived or moved throughout the 
loathsome solitude, and the sunbeams themselves seemed 
to sicken and grow pale as they glided like ghosts through 
these watery woods. Into this wilderness it seems impossi- 
ble that the hand of human industry, or the foot of human 
wayfaring, should ever penetrate; no wholesome growth 
ean take root in its slimy depths; a wild jungle chokes up 
parts of it with a reedy, rattling covert for venomous rep- 
tiles; the rest is a succession of black ponds sweltering 
under black eypress boughs,—a place forbid. The wood 
which is cut upon its borders is obliged to be felled in win- 
ter, for the summer, which clothes other regions with flow- 
ers, makes this pestilential waste alive with rattlesnakes, 
so that none dare venture within its bounds, and I should 
even apprehend that, travelling as rapidly as one does on 
the railroad, and only skirting this district of dismay, one 
might not escape the fetid breathings it sends forth when 
the warm season has quickened its stagnant waters aud 
poisonous vegetation.— Mrs. Butler. 


Of all wild beasts preserve me from a tyrant, 
And of all tame, a flatterer.—JoAnsun 
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eR 
THE MADEIRAN NUN, 

Reaper, if your whim or your necessities should lead 
you to Madeira, go, for my sake, to the nunnery of Santa 
Clara. It is at the western end of Funchal, and you may 
buy there the prettiest flowers for your sweetheart’s hair, 
and the most ingenious toys in wax that are in the world. 
The nuns sell them very cheap, and ail they get from you 
goes in real charity to themselves or their pensioners. Per- 


haps, also, you may see poor Maria, if she is not dead; if 


she comes, speak to her very kindly, and give my love to 
her ;—but you do not know me, or poor Maria either. 

Maria Clementina, the youngest child of Pedro Agostin- 
ho, was born in Madeira. Her parents had an unusually 
large family, and were laboring under some embarrassment 
from the unfavorable termination of an important law-suit. 
What unfortunate event coincided with her birth I know 
not, but Maria was disliked by her father and mother from 
the first years of her infancy. Her brothers neglected her, 
in obedience to their parents; and her sisters, who were 
very ugly, hated her for her beauty. Every one else in 
Funchal and the neighborhood loved her, and she had many 
offers of marriage at thirteen vears of age; which the little 
maiden Jaughed at, and forwarded to her elder sisters. The 
more she was petted abroad the more was she persecuted 
athome. She was treated at length like Cinderella, with 
no chance of a fairy to help her. Amongst other arrange- 
ments for the purchase of commissions for two of his sons, 
and for giving portions to two of his daughters, Pedro 
Agostinho determined to sacrifice his best and sweetest 
child Maria. At eighteen she was placed as a novice in this 
nunnery ; at nineteen she took the veil, and renounced the 
world for ever. At this time she was the most beautiful 
girl in the island; and, what is remarkable in a Portuguese, 
of a fair complexion, with a brilliant color, blue eyes, and 
very long and glossy brown hair. 

A year after this the constitutional government was 
established in Portugal, and one of the first and wisest acts 
of the Cortes was to order the doors of all religious houses 
to be thrown open. Santa Clara was visited by friends and 
strangers; some to see the church and some to see the 
nans. Amongst others a Portuguese officer, at that time 
quartered in Funchal, saw and fell in love with Maria; he 
was a handsome youth, of a good family, and Maria returned 
his love with an earnestness which perhaps had as much a 
desire of liberty as female passion in it. A nun is emanci- 
pated from her parents, and the law declared the vow of 
celibacy null and void. The marriage was determined on, 
her hair permitted to grow again, her clothes prepared and 
the wedding-day fixed. Maria fe}! ill, and the physicians 
enjoined perfect quiet for some time. The wedding was fa- 
tally postponed to another day ; and, before that day arrived, 
his faithful majesty had dissolved his parliament, and, fear- 
ful lest heaven should lose one more of its daughters, had 
revoked the law of the Cortes, and despatched an express 
to notify as much to his subjects in Madeira. Maria rose 
from her bed of sickness to return to ber cell and her rosary ; 
her lengthening ringlets were again mercilessly shorn; the 
mob cap, the leathern corset, the serge gown, were laid 
before her; and some old creatures, who could not better 
themselves elsewhere, bade her return thanks to God that 
she had so narrowly escaped mixing again in the vanities 
of the world. 

On the 5th January, a few hours befure we sailed from 
Madeira, I walked with a handsome and very agreeable 
Enclishwoman to visit Santa Clara. I was very anxious to 
see Maria, whose story I knew. After a little hesitation on 
the part of two or three venerable ladies, who first present- 
ed themselves at the great door of the house, Maria was 
summoned. She came to us witha smiling countenance, and 
kissed my companion repeatedly. Her color was gone; 
but she was still beautifully fair, and the exquisite shape of 
hér neck and the nobleness of her forehead were visible 
under the disadvantages of a dress as ungraceful as was 
ever invented for the purpose of mortifying female vanity. 
She spoke her language with that pretty lisp which, I be- 
lieve, the crities of Lisbon pronounce to be a vicious pecu- 
liarity of the natives of Madeira, but also with a correct- 
ness and an energy that indicated a powerful and ingenuous 
I took half of a large bunch of violets which I had 
in my hand and gave them to my friend to present to her. 
Flowers are a dialect of 
learned. She took them, curtsied very low, opened the folds 


mind. 
the Portuguese which is soon 


ef a muslin neckerchief, and dropped them loose on her 
snowy bosom. 


The vesper-bell sounded, the door was closed between 
the nun and the world, but she beckoned us to go into their 
church. We did so; it is one of the finest in the island, and 
very curivusly lined with a sort of porcelain; attached te 


its western end is the chapel of the nuns, and a double iron 
grating to enable them to hear and participate in the ser- 
vice of the mass. Maria came with some flowers in her 
hand, which she had been gathering in the garden. She 
took four of them from the rest, and gave them to me 
through the bars. 

" How old are you ¢” 

" Twenty-one.” 

" And your name is—” 
Maria.” 
" And Clementina as well ?” 
"Yes, in by-gone days.” 

leaned as close as I could, and spoke a few words in a 

low tone, which she did not seem to understand. 

" She does not understand,” said I. 
Yes, yes, I understand well; speak.” 
Are you happy, lady ?” 
The abbess, who was engaged with my companion, turn- 


a7 


e 


a 


ed her head, and Maria answered, with an air of gayety, 

"O yes, very happy.” 

I shook my head as in doubt. A minute elapsed, and the 
abbess was occupied again. Maria put her hands through 
the grating, took one of mine, and made me feel a thin gold 
ring on her little tinger, and then, pressing my hand closely, 
said, in an accent | still hear, “ No, no; I have the heart- 
ache.” 

The service began ; the old nuns croaked like frogs, and 
the young ones paced up and down and round about in 
strange and fanciful figures, chanting as sweetly as caged 
canary-birds. 1 gazed at them for a long time with feelings 
that cannot be told, and when it was time to go [ caught 
She 


dropped a curtsey, which seemed a genuflection to her 


Maria’s eye and made her a slight but earnest bow. 


neighbor, raised a violet behind her service-book to her 
mouth, held it, looked at it, and kissed it in token of an 
eternal farewell. 

I wish to know whether there would have been any 
harm in accepting the captain’s offer of his coxswain’s and 
gig’s crew, and running away with Maria Clementina. The 
thing was perfectly easy, as we al! agreed at the time; at 
the principal door there was no grating, and in the court 
none but maimed or decrepit persons; three men should 
stand at the outer gate and prevent any egress ull we had 
brought our prize down to Loo Rock; in a quarter of an 
hour we should be on board a man-of-war; and even if 
they had taken the alarm and fired from the battery, it is 
perfectly well known that the Portuguese government never 
allows more than one-half of the due charge of powder to 
its artillery, and so we might have laughed at their impo- 
tent attempts. But what could | have done with my nun ? 
Her lover was, heaven knows where ; and as to conjugating 
myself, although Maria was a very lovely girl, | happened 
to have my hands full for the present. So God bless thee, 
and again in very sorrow I say, God bless thee infinitely, 
sweet and unfortunate Madeiran! If I were a tory, as sure 
as lam not, I would pray the Cortes might get on theit 
legs again, if it were only to let thee out of thy prison. 


BOOKS. 
How 


come from the hand of man, on which the mind can rest 


few books are there, among all the many that 
when the heart is sad! How often is even the very best of 
human productions taken up and laid down, looked at and 
cast away, as the sad thoughts wander round the one pain- 
ful subject to which they are fixed, like an animal tethered 
ina field to one particular point, which he may turn round 
and round in every direction, but from which he can never 
break away. Many a book will amuse the couch of pain, 
will draw away the mind from corporeal uneasiness, but 
the anguish of the heart has a property in our thoughts 
that cannot be dissolved; and if any work ean call us from 
that anguish, even for a moment, its chief characteristic 
must be goodness. Wit, and fancy, and imagination jar 
sadly with the tones of sorrow, but high and pure philoso 


phies come as a balm to the wounds of the spirit. 


CONTRADICTIONS OF PROVERBS. 


” The more the merrier?” Not so; one hand is enough in 
a purse.—" Nothing hurts the stomach more than surteit- 
Yes: lack of meat.—” Nothing but what has an 
Not so: a ring hath none, for it is round. 
Not when it brings a thief to the gal- 
Not so; the sun 


ing.” 
end.” ”* Money 
is a great comfort.” 
"The world is a long journey.” 
“It is a great way to the bottom 


lows. 
goes over it every day. 
of the sea.” Not so; it is but a stone’s cast.—" A friend is 
best found in adversity.” Not so; for then there is none to 
be found.—" The pride of the rich makes the labor of the 
poor.” Not so; the labor of the poor makes the pride of the 


rich.—Athenewmn. 


LINES FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


THE HOLLY TREE. 


O reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize ; 

And in the wisdom of the holly tree 
Can emblems see 

W herewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, 

Such as may profit in the after-time. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 
W ould wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree.—Southey. 
THE RAINBOW, 

Sull young and tine! but what is sull in view 
We slight as old and soil’d, though fresh and new ; 
How bright wert thou, when Shem's admiring eye 
Thy burning, flaming arch did first desery ; 

When Zerah, Nahor, Haram, Abram, Lot, 

The youthful world’s gray fathers, in one knot, 
Did, with tntentive looks, wateh every hour 

For thy new light, and trembled at each shower' 


W hen thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair ; 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air; 
Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on erass and flowers. 


Bright pledge of love and sunshine! the sure tie 
Of thy Lord's hand, the object of his eve! 

When | behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Him 


Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne, 


Distant and low, | ean in thine see 
And minds the covenant betwixt All and One. 
Henry Vaughan 
THE SEA-s WALK. 
We walked by the sea, 
After a day which perished silently 
Of its own glory —like the princess weird, 
Who, combating the Genius, scorched and seared, 
Uttered with burning breath, “ Ho! victory!” 
And sank adown, an heap of ashes pale. 
So runs the Arab tale! 
Nor moon, nor stars were out 
They did not dare to tread so soon about, 
Though trembling, in the footsteps of the sun 
The light was neither night’s nor day's, but oue 
Which, life-like, had a beauty in its doubt; 
And silence’s impassioned breathings round 
Seemed wandering into sound !— Miss Barrett. 
orics, TH 
When shall we come to that delightful day, 
When each can sav to 
Let us fill urns with rose-leave 


And hive the 


roop OF LOVE, 


each," Dost thou remenher ¢” 


in our May, 


thrifty sweetness for December! 


For who may deem the reren of love secure 


Till ina mighty past ts built his throne? 


Ilope is a star each vapor ean obscure, 


lemory, the ouly empire, all our own, 


"Tis the heart’s home to have a world in Time, 
Of happy thoughts that we have known before ; 


Hearing, in common words, the holy chime 
abbath-bell 


Of those sweet the dreams of yore. 


st thou ask me, with that bashful eve, 


"If I shall love 


Feasting as fondly on the sure reply, 


On d 


thee evermore as now ?” 


As if my lips were virgin of the vow! 


Sweet does that question, Wilt thou love me ¢” fall 
Upon the heart that has forsworn its will; 
But when the words hereafter we recall, 
" Dost thon remember 7” hall be sweeter still ' 
a) 
What am I, sir?—a wife!—lama wif 
A name that’s haply borne by one that’s weak, 
But gives a power to her, to cope with which, 
He that would mock her must make up his mind 
To abide the wrath of the stern sanctities 
sof father, brother. husband. 


wearer's honor! 


Which in the narae 
Protect the 
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A SERENADE. 


BY JOHN AUGUSTUS SHEA. 
I've watch’d the tardy sun go down, 
Till darken’d Mona’s topmost tree, 
And shone the star-encircled crown 
Of Dian circling from the sea; 

And now, my dreaming girl, I bring 
The offering of my heart to thee: 
Wake from thy slumbers while I sing, 

Réveillez-vous belle endorme ! 


There is a star which shineth bright, 
And only lovers’ eyes can see, 

And, calin or stormy be the night, 
Its home is all tranquillity ;— 

That star is beauty born above, 
Moving and beaming but in thee ; 
Then wake, my own, my gentle love, 

Reveillez-vous belle endorme! 
I would not be again a boy, 
With mind unripe and thoughtless brain ; 
No! give me love’s romantic joy, 
And all the transport of its pain ; 
Maturity of manly bliss, 
To weave with mine thy destiny, 
And sing by midnight moons like this, 
Réveidlez-vous belle endorme! 


The world hath slaves who dare not know 
The pulse, the paradise of love ; 
The passion’s range, the spirit’s glow, 
The fire that kindleth from above; 
Who ne’er by moon or lesser star 
Have rvam’d by bower or summer sea, 
Or sung to lute or light guitar, 


Réveillez-vous belle endorme ! 


Mine is the glory, thine the spell, 
We both reflect their mingled pow’rs ; 
From starry sky to leafy dell 
The universe of soul is ours 
Ne’er could a world, by love unblest, 
Be dwelling-place, my girl, for thee, 
When rapture is life’s only rest : 
Réveillez-vous belle endorme! 
Then wake the lute thou’st waked so oft, 
And sing again, as oft thou’st sung, 
And in that silken language soft 
Which thrilleth utter’d from ‘hy tongue ; 
And as thy accents melt along, 
Like wind-harp breathings o’er the sea, 
Ul blend with it my moonlight song, 
Révedlez-vous helle endorme! 





THE HUMORIST. 
PHILOSOPHY IDLENESS,. 


“ La paresse est une belle vertu 
* Quand elle est bien entretenue.” 


THE oF 


* The best of men have ever loved repose.”— Thomson. 
YAWN THE FIRST. 

Tue rivers of America are magnificent. There is nothing 
in the current language of the New or the Old World that 
can possibly bring to the mind's eye a correct idea of their 
volume and immensity. 

We have sailed and steamed on them all, and have an- 
chored in their natural bays and harbors, and landed on 
many of the innumerable little bits of islands which stud 
them—like bright emeralds on the heaving bosom of a 
giantess, 

But we have sought in vain from map or man to discover 
that delectable river—so congenial in its course to our own 
indolence—that river, Which a native American has des- 
cribed as “ too lazy to run down a hill!” What a gem is 
that river—a gem of the first water! 

How wise it is to keep its bed! How unlike those tur- 
bulent and unruly streams—those graceful runaways, that 
are only fitted by nature for the sea to which they rush. 

YAWN THE SECOND. 

Man is a machine, ergo the more friction he suffers 
from activity the more rapidly will he wear out. That 
great philosopher Diogenes, whose happiness and content- 


ment even Alexander envied, was so perfectly convinced of 


this axiom, that he wisely contracted his worldly estate 
and possessions to the narrowest possible limits, and 
tenanted a tub. Happy mortal! that, like a snail, could car- 
ry his house upon his back. 


1" 


A counterpart of this sage of antiquity was that simple || 


shepherd who wished for wealth, that he might eat fat ba- | 


con, and swing all day upon a gate! 

Thomson, the poet of the seasons, possessed a spice of 
this enviable spirit ; for he loved to saunter about his cool 
garden ata tortoise-pace, his hands resting in the hollow 
of his broad back, and ever and anon to stop and nibble the 
ripe peaches as they hung upon the wall. What perfection 
of idleness! It is only given to transcendent genius to ar- 
rive at thy pinguifying pinnacle. 

YAWN THE THIRD. 

Listless Slow was theoretically an industrious man— 
practically a pattern of indolence. He was sleek, fair- 
haired, and, by habit, had superinduced a plumpness that 
bordered upon the chubby. The house was a very hive of 
industry, and he a drone. 

By the influence of his father-in-law he had obtained a 
situation under government; the fatigues of office were 
his constant theme, and the ever-ready excuse for his repose. 

Poor fellow! he generally took his chocolate in bed at 
eight, read till nine, and then, by an effort, crept into his 
dressing-gown and slippers, and submitted his chin to the 
operations of a barber. 

At ten the omnibus called at his door, and transported 
him to the office—the hours of business being from eleven 
io two o’clock—where, in winter, he sat with his feet on 
the fender, punching the offensive round coals in the glow- 
ing grate, while a junior clerk read the newspaper aloud. 

In summer he ate strawberries or cherries, aad killed 
time by shooting at the blue-bottle flies which busily buz- 
zed about his prison, for such he deemed it. 

Harassed with the toils of the day—having probably 
been compelled to sign his name half-a-dozen times in the 
course of his incarceration—he hailed the advent of the 
omnibus with the glee of a school-boy going home for 
holidays; and returned to his domestic retreat to count the 
tardy minutes till dinner was announced. 

His little active wife and children all sympathized with 
the parent; and while his affectionate partner proffered a 
jelly or an ice, or an anchovy sandwich, to recruit his 
wasted energies, his eldest girl would gently lull his mind 
by playing soft airs upon the piano, while he lolled at full- 
length upon the yielding sofa. 

In fact, he had the art of turning all their tenderness and 
activity to the promotion of his own peculiar enjoyment. 

Poor Slow! he was as nearly arriving at perfection in 
the art of idleness as any mortal breathing, when, unfortu- 
nately, the world suddenly lost the benefit of his bright 
example and profound experience, through the interven- 
tion of an apoplectic fit. 

* Man never is, but always to be, blessed.” 
YAWN THE FOURTH. 

"My dear Tom,” said an exquisite to a brother idler, 
"how do you spend the four-and-twenty hours ?” 

"In charity!” replied his.friend. “In charity ?” 

" Yes,” continued Tom. “ Firstly, I give twelve hours to 
sleep—and of the remaining twelve I give two to dress— 
four to eating and drinking—four to the play or opera—and 
two to smoking and building !” 

* Building ?” 

“ Yes—eastles in the air; and J do assure you ‘tis a most 
agreeable pastime. And now what do you think of my 
disposition ?” 

"Equitable as ‘tis amiable, Tom,” replied his friend; 
“and [ must positively take a leaf out of your day-book.” 

" My waste-book, call it,” said Tom, “in which the ini- 
tials L.S. D. may be appropriately construed Lounging, 
Smoking, Dreaming, and the sum total the luxury of Indo- 
lence—the dolce far mente.” 

Tom was a philosopher of the school of Epicurus. Life 
was made for enjoyment; it is a delicious draught, which 
your laborer in the vineyard gulps with the avidity of 
thirst; while your idle man sips, and sips, and enjoys it to 
the last drop! 

"The pleasure of life is in Activity,” said the bee. 

" The pleasure of life is Iyactrvrry,” echoed the tortoise. 
And we agree with the more rational reading of the latter. 


YAWN THE FIFTH. 

The most commendable idleness is, perhaps, that which 
assumes the mask of industry. Knitting, knotting, and net- 
ting, orienta! tinting, wafer-basket-making, card-work in 
general, and rng and worsted-work in particular, are all the 
labors of ingenious idleness. 

Why, we have seen young ladies undertake a canvass 
with all the earnestness of a committee-man at a contested 
election, and yet give up, like an unsuccessful candidate, as 


| soon as they get—worsted; while some actually spread 





their canvass for a sale, (at a fancy fair,) and yet never 
passed the needles! 

We must, however, pay a passing tribute to the fair Lu- 
cinda. She did commence and finish a pair of slippers in 
two years, which was about the rate of a stitch per diem— 
for which she gained our especial favor, or, as we might 
more truly express it, “ got the length of our foot” for she 
had them fitted ; and we now behold them before us on our 
® sofa, in all the butterfly beauty of their variegated colors, 

and, sooth to say—our toes are in them! 

Dear, indolent Lucinda, (" friend of my sole !”) how amia- 
ble dost thou appear ! 

YAWN THE SIXTH. 

Fruitless would prove the attempts of the sapient ele. 
phant to dance on the tight-rope, or that mimic-man, the 
monkey, to excel in elocution; but three-fold are the diffi- 
culties in the paths of some who endeavor to reach the 
Temple of Idleness. It requires a rare and peculiar combi- 
nation of mind, body and estate. 

The mental energies of many are in such a motive state 
of speculation and calculation as totally unfits them for 
repose, which is the broad base—the pedestal on which the 
loose-robed goddess reclines. 

The physical powers of others, again, render them so 
peripatetic, so saltatory, that you might as well endeavor 
to stop a cannon-ball or a steam-carriage in its career with 
the simple index of your right hand as to convince them of 
the loveliness of a lounge; and, however they may boast 
of their habits of business, certain it is these human loco- 
motives would never succeed in the stationary line: for 
they are all legs and wings, like a daddy-long-legs—which 
wil buzz and rattle about till it ultimately bobs into the 
flame and perishes. 

And lastly, those who really possess the many qualifica- 
tions, physical and menéal, which true idleness demands, 
are too often destitute of the means to attain the desired 
object. 

Money alone—(the golden key which is said to open all 
locks—Chubbs and Brahmah’s inclusive)—is useless. One 
might as well attempt to enter a freemason's lodge without 
the sign. 

Who has not heard of the rich tallow-chandler, who, 
disposing of his business, retired to indulge in the luxury 

, (oteum cum dignitate) of idleness ?@—and who returned and 
solicited as a favor that he mighi be permitted to assist his 
successor on “ melting days.” 

Therefore when we hear a tirade against idleness, we 
look upon the scoffer in the same light we regard an old 
maid, who, possessing neither beauty nor money to steal a 
heart or buy « husband, irreverently rails against love and 
matrimony from the commencement to the terminus of her 
mortal existence. 

Idleness, in fine, must be as insensible to external influ- 
ence as the cobler’s lapstone to the hammer—as elastic as 
a horse-hair cushion—as easy as an old slipper. 

It must have the valuable ponderosity of guid, and its 
malleability—the bright reflections of the diamond—the 
brains of a poet—the coffers of a Crarsus—the digestion 
of an ostrich—the——But why should we continue the 
catalogue ? 

The ignorant detractors of idleness will be amply grati- 
fied with this enumeration of the barriers and impediments 
which never fail to oppose the progress of her votaries. 
—Alfred Crowguill. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


BATHING AND BATHERS., 


BY JOHN W. S. HOWs, 
GeNTLE reader, can we present you with a theme more 
tempting than this?) Whether greeting you amid the co | 
shades that fringe in green luxuriance our " noble Hudson,” 
or on the verge of “some sequestered stream,” or where 
the healthful breeze fresh borne across Ocean's breast, 
its billows at your feet, its thunders in your ear, all speak 
in gladness to the sense, the jovs of those who “ taste the 
lucid coolness of the flood,” and “ bathe their fervent limbs 
in the refreshing stream.” To those who,“ cabin’d, erib’d, 
confin’d * within the roasting precincts of our crowded 
cities, endure the purgatorial penance of exclusion from all 
the charms the country yields; why even you, gasping un- 
der heat, dust and unodorous scents 
you'd fain reject—even you, companions in the misery such 
ills engender, will recall " visions of past delight,” and 
Thomas or Rabineau will benefit a ticket by my labors. 
Bathing! Yes, there is a charm in the very combina- 
tion of the letters which form the word; unheeded, per- 
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the thermometer, ranging at ninety degrees, presses their 
moral ferce and beauty on his perceptions; and as to its | 
sound, it is the very diapason of melody, the ultra perfec- 
tion of euphony, to the ear of those who revel in the de- 
lights of breasting old Ocean’s tide, and “ with lusty sinews 
stem it with hearts of controversy.” 

Bathing then becomes almost a paroxysm of enjoyment, 
unapproachable by all the other “joys of sense.” It is, in | 
reality, the elixir that Rosicrucian charlatanry confided as 
its crowning secret to the credulous adept. Who, that ex- 
hausted by contact with all the ills that crowded cities are 
heir to, after undergoing a course of “salt-water bathing,” 
and the consequent re-action produced on the whole sys- 
tem, but will exclaim, “This is your true elixir! this is 
your only efficacious tonic !” 

Bathing gives a healthy and energetic action to all the 
organs of our body, each is brought to a due performance 
of its functions, and nature harmoniously performs her task, 
free from the " lets and hinderances ” which arise from a re- 
laxation of the nerves, blood-vessels and capillary tubes, 
that acquire, through the properties of the cold-bath, a de- 
gree of tension and contraction, followed by a salutary 
glow of re-action, that is the very acme of delicious feeling. 

Much, very much of this world’s enjoyment does that 
man lose who cannot enjoy the luxury of “ sea-bathing.” 
Singular is it that fear with the chief of animals, man, 
should prevent him from swimming by instinct. Inflate the 
lungs of the human machine and it would naturally float 
without muscular effort. Let presence of mind be united 
with moderate skill, and swimming becomes an easy pro- 
cess. A board, a cork, a bladder, the merest trifle to cling 
to as a support, so as to produce confidence, and the power 
of floatation is acquired. Give us swimming-schools for the 
young, you fathers of our city, and_you confer a blessing 
equal to the magnificent work of the introduction of the 
Croton! Yes, public baths, where the young may practice 
and the matured luxuriate in the healthful exercise of 
swimming, and disease will be shorn of half its power, and 
“health, rosy health,” become the birth-right of every 
child of Gotham. 


haps, by the closest analyzer of our language, unless when It 





SENTIMENTAL ESSAYS. 
FUNERALS, ‘ 

Preorte have an ominous dread of encountering funerals; 
now, for our own part, we like to meet a funeral; and 
what is more, we find a melancholy pleasure in turning 
round and following it. Touches of genuine nature are to 
be met with ata funeral. The artificial is thrown aside, the 
mask we all wear in business or pleasure of life falls off, and 
we are able sometimes to catch occasional glimpses of 
men as they really are, or ought to be. We say sometimes, 
for there is abundance of hypocrisy at a funeral, as any 
where else, but even this is worth contemplating. There 
is much matter for conjecture in funerals; we like to im- 
agine that we see reflected in the faces of the mourners 
what manner of man was the deceased. We try to puzzle 
out the expression of the disappointed legatee, and the 
more subdued grief of him who, having been bequeathed 
much, regrets that he has not got more; or of him who, 
having the lion's share, is yet sorrowful that he had not 
Then there are the 
mourners, not of hoods, scarfs and weepers, but of the 


the good fortune to have had all. 


heart—mourning a loss beyond that of the world’s losses 
losses no world’s wealth ean repair. The vender, dutiful 
wife, the prudent affectionate husband, the son or daugh- 
ter of our youth or of our age. The parent, dropping ripe 
into the lap of earth ; or deeper grief, cut off in the midst 
of his hopes, expectations and pursuits, leaving, perhaps, a 
young family slenderly provided for, or not at all; the at- 
tached and long-esteemed friend, the woman we loved, or 
could have loved. 

These are the griefs, various in their expression, that, 
surrounding the yawning grave, pay the last sad oflices to 
the unconscious dead; then slowly, and with downeast 
weeping eyes, wend slowly homewards their melancholy 
way. 

The funerals of the great, or little people who greatly 
unite themselves to dust, we have no sympathies with ; 
we cannot get near enough to see of what kind of stuff 
their hearts are made ; mourning coaches, plumed hearses, 
dusky-coated mutes, and the sable pomposity of the grave 
do not attract us. 

Sut we are a rare hand at ferreting out a workhouse 
funeral: the poor corner of a metropolitan churchyard af- 
fords us many an afternoon's melancholy entertainment. 
The poor talk of one another, of the dead, of their affairs, | 
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conversation should be overheard. 

It was a fine summer Sabbath evening in June, and we 
were knocking about among the tombstones as usual, 
making our observations upon life and character, when 
our attention was arrested by a plain coffin, borne upon 
the shoulders of four men in black, and followed by eight 
chief mourners, all in decent but humble suits of sables. 
The chief mourners were eight children, four boys and 
four girls—or, to speak more correctly, three boys and 
three girls, with two little “ toddles,” mere infants strag- 
gling in the rear. The eldest boy and girl might have been 
about fifteen and fourteen years respectively; the next, 
twelve and eleven; the third pair, between seven and 
eight; the youngest, as we have said, between infancy 
and childhood. The eyes of all spectators were upon the 
bereaved ones, as they stood around the grave, yawning to 
receive their only parent and provider; and few were the 
dry eyes of those that beheld the melancholy group—the 
eldest boy looking fierce and man-like, the rest weeping 
bitterly, save the youngest pair, looking wonderingly 
around, as if marvelling what all the ceremony might 
mean. 

“ Cutting funeral that, sir;” observed a little pursy man in 
black, who stood near us; “ werry cutting funeral indeed,” 
repeated the little man, blowing his nose violently. 

"Who are they?” we inquired, not without anticipat- 
ing something like a little domestic history we were 
favored with by the nose-blowing little man in black. 

“Horphans, sir—every one on ‘em horphans; that’s 
their mother as is a bein’ buried, sir.” 

" Indeed.” 

" Yes, sir; she was a ’spectable woman 
ble indeed—werry wirtuous, poor woman, sir—paid rates 
and taxes in the parish for twenty year. | ought to know it; 
for I'm one of the overseers—I am.” 

"T should like to hear something of the family.” 

"Should you, sir? Well, you shall hear; but it’s a me- 
lancholy story—werry melancholy, indeed. You must 
know, sir, there wasn’t a more decenter couple in this 
parish than Thomas Mason and his wife Jane ——; they 


highly ‘specta- 


were well to do, and doing well; every body respected 
them, for they paid their way, and was civil to their cus- 
tomers. Well, Thomas fell in‘ decline, sir, and died; but 
he didn’t die soon encugh—for his sickness wasted all 
their substance, and the business was neglected, so the 
family fell into poverty: but the poor widow struggled on, 
and the exertions she made to maintain them little ones 
was really the wonder of the neighborhood. ‘Mr. Smith,’ 
says she to me, when I offered some relief, ‘] won't trou- 
ble this world long, and parish money shall never eross my 
palm; but when I’m gone you won't see my desolate or- 
phans want a morsel of bread.’ So, poor woman, she was 
right; for she soon sickened, and was bed ridden for thir- 
teen months; and them children as you see a standin’ 
‘round their mother’s grave, worked themselves to an oil 
to keep her from the hospital—much more the workus. 
The girls worked all day ; and boys and girls sat up all 
night, turn and turn about, with their poor mother—she 
was sorely afflicted, poor woman. Well, sir; when she died 
at last, our vicar went and offered his assistance, and told 
the children, of course, the parish would bury their mo- 
ther; but that there hobstinate boy, him that’s a givin’ 
his orders, wouldu’t hear of it, and blowed up the viear for 
mentioning such a thing. So the viear comes to me, and 
says he, ' Mr. Smith, these here young Masons is the odd- 
est babies as ever [ see, for they've sold their bed and all 
their things to bury their mother; let’s make up a purse 
for them, and there's my sovereign to begin with,’ Says I, 
‘Sir, never mind, [ll bring them right; and the parish 
shall bury the poor woman, so that'll be so much saved.’ 
And with that I goes off to Poppin’s-court, and into the 
fust floor; there was the poor woman dead, and the room 
stripped of all the furniture and things. Says that there 
youth, "Mr. Smith,’ says he, ‘I'd be very glad to see you 
another time, but we're in great grief for our mother bein’ 
dead, and we hope you'll excuse us not askin’ you to sit 
down.” Lord love you, sir, there wasn’t the sign of a chair 
or table in the room, nothing but the corpse and a bit of a 
plank. Says I, ° My boy, I’m sorry for your grief, but I 
hope you won't have any objection to let the parish man- 
age your poor mother’s funeral.’ With that, sir, the boy 
flares up like any think, whips up a peker, and swears if 
he catches the parish a comin’ to touch his mother, he'll 
braine the lot of ‘em. ‘ Mother lived without the parish,’ 
cays he, ‘died without the parish, and she'll be buried 
without the parish!’ With that he opens the door and 


the condition of their families. There is much apparent |; shows me down stairs, as if he was a young Markis. 
| Sympathy among them; and they have no care lest their | That's the story on ‘em, sir, and they're a riggler hinde- 


pendent lot as ever I see. God help them, poor things!” 

And with this the little man blew his nose once more, 
as the group of motherless children reformed in their sad 
order of procession, and with streaming eyes and many 
repeated jast looks at their mother’s grave, departed to 
their home. 





FEMALE BIOGRAPHY, 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 

ConTemrorary with Pope, “the eynosure of neighbor- 
ing eyes,” the centre of an admiring circle, “ the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form,” a wit, an authoress and a 
fine woman, lived the celebrated Miss Pierpoint, more 
generally known under the name and title of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, one of the idols of Pope’s idolatry, and 
indisputably the cleverest woman of her age. The reign of 
Queen Anne, and the period circling about that epoch, of 
about thirty-eight years, from the commencement of the 
reign of King William III to the end of the reign of 
George I, (1689-1727,) was, we are inclined to suspect, 
the transition period (to employ a fashionable phrase) in 
the estimation of female character. Before that day wo- 
men had not attained their just position in the social state, 
and since that time they have met with a truer regard and 
a more intelligent homage than even in the days of knight- 
hood and chivalry, when a Lady meant rather a fanciful 
abstraction of virtue and beauty, made only for worship 
and extravagant adulation, (insincere, and therefore heart- 
less, and consequently insulting,) than “a perfeet woman 
nobly planned,” “a phantom of delight,” a genial, loving, 
household companion and help-meet in trial and adversity. 
Pope himself, and most of his brother wits, appear to have 
held the female mind and the female heart in rather a low 
estimation; but the characters of women were improving 
They lost many petty foibles as they 
The 


benevolent ridicule of Addison was pointed not only at 


in many particulars. 
shifted the various fashions in dress and manners. 


their patehes, and hair-dresses, and rouging, but also at 
their absurd political partizanship, at their preference of 
"pretty fellows” to men of sense, at their vacant minds, 
simpering manners, ill-regulated affections. Swift's pun- 
gent satires on fashionable conversation did much; Pope's 
characters of women effected a greater reform, as if to 
falsity the satire; but to Addison, and perhaps still more 
to the gallant Steele, were the ladies mainly indebted. No 
writers equalled this last pair in administering judicious 
counsel ina cheerful, gay, graceful manner, by whieh they 
charmed those who charmed all the world beside. Publie 
opinion and a better system of education tended greatly to 
setting the just rights of woman in a proper port of view. 
The goddess, from a toy and a plaything, the alluring 
charmer of an idle hour, became a pleasing, modest, do- 
mestic, happy woman, enlightened, ennobled and refined. 
Such (to take the most favorable instances) we now find 
her. From a general digression on the state of female so- 
ciety in the reign of Queen Anve, to the brilliant represen- 
tative of the intellectual women of that society, the transi- 
tion is natural, Lady Montague is not perhaps, after all, 
the very best specimen, for she was more the woman of 
clear, acute intellect, aud of fashion, than the quiet wife of 
pure sentiment and propriety of behavior. She was rather 
the Aspasia (without her viees, though with her actrae- 
tions) than the Cornelia of English women—the fine lady 
rather than the polished gentlewoman—the ambitious wit 
rather than the natural talker, But taking her as she was, 
she must have been as fascinating in her conversation as 
agreeable in her letters, and altogethera delightful ereature, 
one disgusting foible, or rather positive defect excepted, 
which the fastidious reader may comprehend by a refer- 
ence to the Walpoliana. Lady Montague was almost the 
first, in point of date, among English female writers, al- 
though not recognized as such in her lifetime, none of her 
compositions having been published until after her decease. 
Lady Russell, Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. Centlivre, Mrs. Behn, 
Mrs. Manley, and a few obscure writers, had preceded her, 
but none in her own department approached her. She is 
the English Sevigné, unequalled in a gay, sprightly vein, 
and in easy, natural narrative and description. The bulk of 
her correspondence, letters from Turkey, present entertain- 
ing views of that country as a book of travels. She had 
the most favorable opportunitic sof obtaining information, 
(her husband being the English Ambassador to the Sub- 
lime Porte.) and made diligent use of them. From that 
country also she derived the practice of inoculating ehil- 
dren for the small-pox, by which humane intervention she 
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has entitled herself to the praise of patriotic humanity. 
With all her wit, and she had a large share ; in the very 
face of her beauty, which was extreme, excluding her au- 
thorship; applauding her charitable exertions; we are re- 
pelled by a strong tinge of the masculine in her character. 
A vigorous mind left its imprint upon her disposition and 
manners. The strong understanding admitted coarseness 
of allusion and freedom of style. Her descriptions are lux- 
uriant to voluptuousness; the atmosphere of the Harem is 
painted couleur de rose. vividness of fancy is perhaps in- 
consistent with delicacy of taste and strong conceptions, 
with unimpassioned colduess of painting. The woman 
loses what the wit gains, and we feel that we had rather 
admire the beauty and applaud the wit, than take the 
woman to our heart for the journey of life. A brilliant 
evening in a splendid crowd can never make amends for 
mornings of lassitude and ennui, and years of dull, cheer- 
less, uncompanionable repinings and moodiness. Age 
steals the roses from the cheek of beauty, and bereaves 
the woman of the world of all her charms. Wit is clouded 
and grows blunt in the passage of years, while the heart 
of the worldling is approaching more and more closely to 
a state of moral ossification, by which the soul, in time, 
becomes wholly hardened, and the human creature is con- 
verted into a petrifaction. We are far from applying the 
whole of this homily to Lady Mary ; but, we believe, we 
repeat a standard criticism in objecting to a portion of her 
writings, and to some of her habits and constitutional 
W.A.4. 


features. 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 
WEDDED LOVE. 


Addressed by a young wife to a desponding husband 


Come, rouse thee, dearest !— ‘tis not well 
To let thy spirit brood 

Thus darkly o'er the cares that swell 
Life’s current like a flood ! 

As brooks, and torrents, rivers, all 

Increase the gulf in which they fall, 

Such thoughts, by gathering up the rills 

Of lesser grief, spread real ills ; 

And with their gloomy shades conceal 

The landmarks hope would else reveal. 

Come, rouse thee now! 
And would its strength awaken ; 

Proud, gifted, noble, ardent, kind 


I know thy mind, 


Strange thou shouldst be thus shaken! 
But rouse afresh each energy, 
And be what heaven intended thee ; 
And prove thy spirit firmly great; 
I would not see thee bend below 
The angry storms of earthly wo. 


Full well I know the generous soul 
Which charms thee into life, 

Each spring which can its powers control, 
Familiar with thy wife; 

For deem'st thou she could stoop to bind 

Her fate unto a common mind ? 

The eagle, like armbition, nursed 

From childhood in her heart, had first 

Consumed with its Promethean flame 

The shrine that sunk her so to shame. 


Then rouse thee, dearest, from the dream 
That fetters now thy powers ; 

Shake off this gloom 
To gild each cloud that lowers: 

And though at present seems so far 

The wished-for goal, the guiding star, 

With peaceful ray, would light them on 

Until its bounds be won ;— 

That quenchless ray, thou’lt ever prove, 

Is fond, undying, wedded love. 


hope sheds a beam 


INDUSTRY. 

How is it that the fable ever originated of God's having 
eursed man with the doom of toil? How is it that men 
have ever been blind to the exceeding profitableness of 
labor, even for its own sake, whose moral harvest alone— 
industry, economy, patience, foresight, knowledge 
itself an exceeding great reward, to which add the physical 
blessings which wait on this universal law,—health, 
strength, activity, cheerfulness, the content that springs 
from honest exertion, and the lawful pride that grows from 
conquered difficulty. How invariably have the inhabitants 
of southern countries, whose teeming soil produced, un- 


is in 





urged, the means of life, been cursed with indolence, with 
recklessness, with the sleepy slothfulness which, while 
basking in the sunshine, and gathering the earth’s spon- 
taneous fruits, satisfied itself with this animal existence, 
forgetting all the nobler purposes of life in the mere ease 
of living ? Therefore, too, southern lands have been always 
the prey of northern conquerors; therefore the bleak re- 
gions of Upper Europe and Asia have poured forth from 
time to time the hungry hordes, whose iron sinews swept 
the nerveless children of the gardens of the earth from the 
face of their idle paradises; and, but for this stream of 
keener life and nobler energy, it would be difficult to 
imagine a more complete race of lotos-eaters than would 
now cumber the fairest regions of the earth. Doubtless it 
is to counteract the enervating effects of soil and’ climate 
that this northern tide of vigorous life flows for ever to- 
wards the countries of the sun, that the races may be renew- 
ed, and the earth reclaimed, and the world, and all its 
various tribes, rescued from disease and decay by the in- 
fluence of the stern northern vitality, searching, and strong, 
and purifying, as the keen piercing winds that blow from 
that quarter of the heavens. To descend to rather,a fami- 
liar illustration of this, it is realiy quite curious te observe 
how many New-England adventurers come to the southern 
states, and bringing their enterprising active character to 
bear upon the means of wealth, which to the north they 
lack, but which abound in these more favored regions, re- 
turn home, after a short season of exertion, laden with the 
spoils of the indolent southerners. The southern people 
are growing poorer every day, in the midst of their slaves 
and their vast landed estates; whilst every day sees the 
arrival amongst them of some pennyless Yankee, who pre- 
sently turns the very ground he stands upon into wealth, 
and departs a lord of riches at the end of a few years, leav- 
ing the sleepy population among whom he has amassed 
them floating still farther down the tide of dwindling pros- 
perity.— Mrs. Putle 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

With two regents, and one of the censors, I then passed 
through the entire establishment—from the gold vaults to 
the splendid apartments of Count d’Argout, the governor, 
who resides within the walls. The silver coin is heaped up 
in barrels, placed in spacious cellars, resembling the sub- 
terranean store-houses of % brewery. Each tub holding 
fifty thousand franes in five-franc pieces, and weighing 
about six hundred pounds. There were, I was told, eight 
hundred barrels, piled up to the very crown of the arches, 
and rising much higher than my head. We walked through 
a long alley of these barrels for some time, unul we came 
to a large stone-roofed and iron-floored apartment, wherein 
are to be seen large square leaden cases, resembling those 
used at vitriol and sulphuric acid works. Each of these holds 
twenty thousand bags, of one thousand franes each, and 
the whole are soldered up hermetically within the cases ; 
several of which, it appears, have not been opened for 
nearly forty years; and, a regent told me, would probably 
remain untouched a hundred ycars longer, and would be 
the last of their stock dipped into. In these leaden reser- 
voirs the treasure of the Bank of France is kept perfectly 
dry, and free also from any variation of temperature. The 
stairs leading to these regions of Plutus are narrow, and 
admit of only one person at a time, ascending or decending 
with acandle. This has been expressly contrived for pro- 
tection and defence, and a large quantity of sand is kept in 
a room near the door at the head of the steps, sufficient to fill 
the staircase, in the event ofan attack upon the bank by a mob. 


The regents told me that (from the steepness and narrowness | 


of these stone stair-flights) a couple of days it was calculated 
would be spent in clearing a passage, even Were an insur- 
gent force in possession of the bank itself. In one of the 
treasure-vaults are the precious deposits of the Rothschilds, 
and other wealthy capitalists, left for safety with the bank. 
To give you the length, breadth, and thickness of the in- 
gots of gold piled up tothe ceiling in this subterranean cham- 
ber would be fruitless, as well as unsatisfactory, for neither 


of our names did I see labelled on the tempting blocks. 

Private individuals are in the habit of depositing their 
plate and valuables in these well-guarded strongholds. The 
richest noble of Europe, Prince Demidoff, has requested the 
Bank of France to keep his jewels in its custody ; and on 
one of the shelves I saw a casket of diamonds belonging to 
the Russian Cravsus, valued at a million sterling. If the 
French had faith in one another, as Englishmen have, this 
great stock of bullion would never be needed. 
confidence obliges the Bank of France to keep in its vaults 
a sum which might be reduced to a fourth part, with safety 
to itself and advantage to the prosperity of the country, 


Want of 
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ORIGINAL MUSICAL CRITIC 
An attempt at a systematically arranged Tueory oF Mes Al 
ieee ee tre. ora Honorarius, &; 

ransiated Irom the third enlarged anc re yerms , 

tion, with notes, by J. F. Wane. ‘meats me 

Wilkins and Carter. New-York : D. Fanshaw, 148 Nassau-st 

Svo. pp. 408. 

The thanks of the musical community are due to Mr. 
Warner for the careful labor which he has bestowed upon 
this volume, which supplies a desideratum in the English 
musical library. Its composition occupied nearly the whole 
life of its distinguished author, and its reputation has stea- 
dily augmented to the present hour. Its copiousness and 
minuteness of detail give it especial value for beginners, 
who cannot receive too many aids in the acquisition of 
this abstruse, though delightful science. We have been fa- 
vored with a letter from Signor Maroncelli in reference to 
the work, which we are happy to publish, both to corrobo- 
rate our opinion by his high authority, and to preserve in 
our columns the bibliographical items which it contains: 

Mr. J. F. Warner, 

Sirn—The work entitled “ Versuch einer geordneten 
Theorie der Tonsetzkunst,” in the translation of which you 
are at present engaged, has been familiar to me for ‘the 
last ten years, having been constantly used as a text-book 
in directing the studies of my pupils. I am convinced that 
it is the most practical, complete, learned and logical work 
that has ever been written upon the science of which it 
treats. 

The extended treatise of Reicha on harmony, single and 
double counterpoint, imitation, fugue, instrumentation and 
melody ; and the splendid work of Cherubini on counter- 
point and fugue, liberally enriching the science, as they do, 
with practical examples which exhibit at once the highest 
degree of inventive capacity and the most elevated sublim- 
ity of style, nevertheless confirm the theoretical principles 
of Godfrey Weber. Such a unanimity of sentiment on the 
part of the two greatest masters of composition living 
within the present age, affords the most satisfactory and 
flattering testimony to the standard value of the work you 
are translating. I do not meas, by the above, to assert that 
every thing has been fully attained in music, or in other 
words, that music as a science is completely known. | 
think, on the contrary, that the generative principle of har- 
mony is yet to be discovered in theory, although we prac- 
tically employ all its resources as if it were already ascer- 
tained. The theory of Catel, which is in truth but that of 
Kirnberger, and which overthrows, in many respects, the 
doctrine of Rameau’s fundamental base, was as unfortu- 
nate in its attempts to explain the generative principle, a: 
that of Tartini, and the subsequent one of Asioli, or as 
those of Valotti and Sabbatini. The Abbé George Joseph 
Vogler, who was a pupil of Sabbatini, follows the theor 
of his master, which is irrational in the fact that it allows 
the resolution of dissonances, not by the movement of the 
discordant notes themselves, but of those which form the 
base of these notes. 

Weber, rather than substitute in the place of these 
false theories a system equally arbitrary and unfounded 
in nature, contenis himself with demonstrating, in con- 
formity with the acoustic principles of Chladni, and with 
many just observations of his own, the absurdities of his 
predecessors. 

With these views, 1 am happy, my dear sir, to add 
my humble tribute to your merits in the case before us. 
It gives me pleasure to countenance the efforts of men 
who, like yourself, labor to bring into publie and common 
appreciation the standard works of musical authors. A 
word in relation to your course as a translator: You have 
adopted a clear and intelligible method, well adapted toa 
ready and easy understanding of the subject, and have 
faithfully rendered into English the ideas of the German 
author. 

I sake great pleasure in congratulating you upon the 
sound sense you have displayed in translating the tech- 
nical terms of Weber, by corresponding words of pure 
English or Saxon origin. By adopting such a course you 
give to the pupil a ready, sure and perfect conception 
of the real meaning of the term; whereas, in ¢! 
of the technical words and phrases of Greek and Latin 
derivation, a jast and full understanding of the idea is 


1 Use 


much less easily or frequently attained. It is true, indeed, 
that my remark would not apply to a translation into Ita- 
lian; but as the English is derived from the Teutonic, the 
propriety of your innovation, and the reasons for my appro 
val of it, are sufficiently obvious. I remain, dear sir, with 
the highest esteem, Yours, Pizno MARONCELLI,. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Pacerey ; A love story of old times; by Leigh Hunt. 


London, How 
and Parsons, 1542. 

Leicn Henrt is still young as ever in heart and soul; 
and the frosts which have silvered his locks have not 
chilled the love of his race which so glows in his bosom. 
Amid all the trials of his life—and he has had many— 
his cheerful, happy spirit has borne him buoyantly above 
all, and he sings, as the birds do, from very joyousness vf 


soul. He has fhe happy faculty of seeing all things couleur | 
de rose; and he fulfils the duty of a true poet in turning ' 


the sunny side of things to human eyes. The story which 
he now offers us seems as if composed upon the bounding 
back of the curvetting and caracoling palfrey himself; so 
elastic is its movement, so buoyant and prancing its 
spirit. The incidents are taken from one of the old Norman 
poets, Who seem akin to Leigh Hunt himself “in gushing 
tenderness, in the simple and sensitive words of honest 
passion and delight, in healthy and hearty vigor, some- 
times even sublimity, in the belief in every thing good 
and lovely, and the fresh and laughing morning lip, carol- 
jing in the sunshine,and happy in the arms of nature.” 
The plot is simple. Sir William de Ja Barre loveth the 
sweet Anne de Paul. Her father demands something 
more substantial than the sword of a landless knight. 
Sir William hastens to his rich old uncle, who evades 
his suit, and begs of him his palfrey, the hero of the tale. 
Sir Grey, the uncle, mounts his new steed, and rides to 
visit the father of Anne de Paul. Her beauty so dazzles 
him that he forgets his nephew, and bargains with her 
father to make her his own bride. All is agreed on, and to 
escape the young knight, she is forced to mount the pal- 
frey and ride by moonlight with Sir Grey and fifteen more 
old graybeards to another town. The journey is long, 
they all sleep, and the palfrey, unguided, unchecked, 
leaves the main road, and carries his fair rider, still 
slumbering, to the gate of his first and best-loved mas- 
ver, Sir William de la Barre. His mother joyfully re- 
ceives her, and the next day they seek and obtain the pro- 
tection of the king, who bestows broad lands on Sir Wil- 
liam de la Barre, and bids his chaplain unite 
Anne de Paul. 

* And there arose those two beside, 

And the music from its pride 

Falls into a beauteous prayer, 

Like an angel quitting air; 

And the king and his soft queen 

Smile upon those two serene, 

Whom the priest, accusting bland, 

Puts, full willing, hand in hand. 

Ah! searcely even king and queen 

Did they then perceive, | ween; 

Nor well to after memory call 

How they went from out that hall.” 


him to his 


Tee Mancat. of Sere-Epucation: intended to aid in the formation of 
character, the acquisition of knowledge, 
Fdited by John Neal, A.D. Paterson, Thowas Delf. 


F. W. Bradley, 5 John-street. 


and the culture and discipline 


of the mind, A ln 

monthly magazine, 

If this new Journal can fulfil one-half of its intentions, it 
will surpass all its contemporaries in practical value. It 
proposes to assist in the development of the various fa- 
culties of the intellect; to lay down a select course of 
reading in the various departments of English literature ; 
to suggest considerations for guidance in the choice of 
an occupation for life; to urge an attention to adequate 
physical development; to illustrate the arts of address, 
of conversation, and of social intercourse ; in brief, to assist 
inthe highest of all pursuits, self-edueation. This is indeed 
the only education of any value, for this title is not merited 
by the mere passive reception of even the most valuable 
instruction, Every one must work out for himself his own 
intellectual culture; the best teachers can only assist and 
guide him in his efforts. The lonely scholar, eager in the 
“pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” who laments 
that collegiate advantages are denied to him, has far less 
‘o complain of than he imagines. He has only to com- 
pensate by the increased intensity of his exertions, for the 
want of these facilities, and he will often be enabled to 
distance in the race of knowledge his more highly-fa- 
vored but less studious associate. This magazine he will 
tind a valuable auxiliary. It fills a vacancy in the issues of 
the press, and the names of its editorial trio are guarantees 
of the ability with which it will be conducted. 





Mr. Mason has republished the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view for July, and the London Quarterly for June. The 
former, among other valuable articles, contains a lauda- 
tory notice of the life of Tasso, by our countryman, the | 
Hon. R. H. Wilde; and the latter continues the discussion 
of the iniquities of the Colliery system. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We hope that even our wnpoetical readers will not omit the pernsal of the 
** Serenade" on the fourth page of this number. While in warmth of feel- 
ing and melody of versification it reminds us of Moore, it displeys a 
sustained earnestness and appurent sincerity of sentiment to which he sel- 
dem attained. We are glad to hear that Mr, Shea is preparing an Amert- 
can edition of his poems, which have bern so favorably received in Eng- 
land, and, with the recently revived (aste fur poetry mm this country, we trust 
they will be equally successful here. 

The illustration of the Engraving has compeiled us cither to omit several 
original poems, or to give them an inconspicuous place ; we have preferred 
the former course ; among them ave, City and Country,” “The Passaic,” 
and “A Lament,” by Miss A. D. W of Aibeny. 
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West Point.—The improvements and embellishments 
at this military post, where each rock and tree, nook and 
comer, has associated with it some romantic historic le- 
gend, have formed the theme of universal admiration to 
all who have had the good fortune and good taste to visit 
it during the present summer, and pass a few days at the 
comfortable and well-kept hotel of Mr. Ryder. The Acade- 
my has always been fortunate in its superintendents, and 
the post-fund has been most judiciously expended in useful 
and permanent improvements; and the result is that the 
institution, in both its external and internal arrangements 
is an honor to the nation. To its present superintendent, 
Major Delafield, however, is the country indebted for sus- 
taining and increasing its former high standing and attrac- 
tions, and we are therefore gratified to learn that he has, 
after a temporary absence caused by ill-health, returned to 
his post, which has in the meantime been so ably filled 
by Colonel De Russy, and we hope that his perfect conva- 
lescence will enable him long to preside over the institu- 
tion. We have been favored by an esteemed friend with 
the “ Official register of the officers and cadets” of the 
Academy, and perceive that the list of professors is as full 
and able as ever, and that the course of studies continues to 
surpass that of every other institution in the country in 
the extent and comprehensiveness of its mathematical and 
scientilic departments. 

New Musical Society. 
to the public the formation of a Musical Society, which 
will, we doubt not, tend greatly to effect a vast improve- 
ment in the present taste for that delightful art. We have 


We are gratified in announcing 


long considered it a subject of regret that out of so many 
amateurs of music in this country, so small a proportion 
should consider it as an art as weil as an accomplishment ; 
and that as such there ought, however great the proficien- 
cy. to be still a striving after something more to be attain- 
ed; many times have we asked ourselves the reason of 
this, when we have heard young ladies, whose manner of 
playing and singing left nothing to be desired, as far as it 
went, but who never seemed to advance one step beyond 
the precise point of attainment they had reached under 
their preceptor. In our opinion, one great reason for this 
has been the want of opportunities to hear compositions 
and performances, such as have the effect of leading the 
ambition and taste of the listener forward. We have, how- 
ever, no reason to think this want will be any longer felt. 
A Philharmonic Society has been formed, embracing the 
principal instrumental talent resident in the city, and their 
intention is, by careful and diligent practice, to place be- 
fore the New-York public, works that they have seldom 
had an opportunity to hear at all, and we may confidently 
affirm, never in the manner they ought to be. The orches- 
tra is to consist of fifty-three, and we observe with plea- 
sure the names of the first instrumental artists enrolled 
therein: in addition are to be found there several of the 
first pianists, as Etienne, Timm, Scharfenburg, W. A. 
king, Xe. 
are to be three annually) will be the best that can be ob- 
tained at the time when they are given; but this is of se- 
condary moment, as the chief attraction will be the Socie- 
ty’s performances of the instrumental compositions of the 
great masters, which are at present a sealed book to the 
amateur of this country. The principles upon which this 
Society has been organized are those, in our opinion, best 
calculated to place the Society upon a firm and lasting ba- 
sis; its array of talent is very promising; its objects are 
good ; and the respectability and business-like habits of its 
committee of management unexceptionable. With these 
remarks we need hardly recommend the Society to that 
patronage which without doubt it will command, and we 
take our leave of the subject for the present, with the 
warmest possible wishes fur the success of its meritorious 


endeavors. 


The vocalists at the Society's Concerts (which | 


' 


Croton Aqueduct Celebration.—A grand civic and milita- 
ry celebration in honor of the completion of this noble 
work will take place on an early day in October, under 
the direction of the Mayor and Common Council. If it 
shall be at all commensurate in magnificence with the 
structure Which it is designed to commemorate, it will 
surpass in splendor and impressiveness any festival which 
our city has ever beheld. No such occasion has ever before 
presented itself, for no other occurrence in the history of 
New-York has been fraught with such radically impor- 
tant and beneficial tendencies. The ravages of fires, such 
as in one night annihilated twenty millions of property, 
will be checked, if not rendered utterly impossible. The 
limpid element from the rocky sources of the Croton will 
take the place of the nauseous decoction of street-tiltrations 
which the pumps now supply. A cleansing river will ran 
through the streets, rivalling the Augean labors of Hereu- 
les, and with the filth sweeping away disease and pesti- 
lence. Such benefits as these are well worthy of a gorgeous 
comme;noration, 

The the 
times, Saratoga continues to retain its old visiters, and re- 
This is no wonder 


Nprings.- Notwithstanding the pressure of 
ceive constant accessions of new ones, 
to those who have seen the great improvements made by 
the proprietors of the United States Hotel on what was al- 
ready almost perfect. Their liberal and judicious expendi- 
tures have done almost as much as the springs themselves 
in giving Saratoga its present popularity, and they find 
themselves abundantly rewarded by the acknowledged su- 
premacy of their establishment. The spacious main-build- 
ing, the picturesque cottages, and the whole arrangement 
of the grounds through which they are seattered, form a 
perfect: picture, which would make a beautiful embellish- 
ment for any periodical in the country. Congress Hall, 
which has for so long a time been ina languishing state, has 
this season enjoyed a perfect rejuvenescence, reviving the 
old associations with this former centre of fashion and gay- 
ety, and been filled with guests. These two houses will al- 
ways take the lead among the fashionables; the former 
from its proximity to the depot, and the latter to the Con- 
gress spring. We have much more to say about Saratoga, 
but defer it for the present, 

Vv; uw 
new ballad written by the editor of this paper, and set to 


a beautiful melody by Signor De Begnis. We take the op- 


music "The cot near the wor cd” isthe tide of a 


portunity of presenting our compliments to the worthy 
Signor for the honor ke has done us in throwing over our 
words the fascinations of his brilliant genius. A new song 
from this popular niaestro is always an acceptable offering 
to the ladies, with whom he is so universal a favorite, and 
in these dull and pensive times nothing more pleasantly 
breaks the prosaic monotony of life than such a musical gift. 
Firth & Hall have published it in a neat and elegant style. 

Omnibuses.—A lady-correspondent complains, in a grace- 
fully-written note, of the rudeness of a fellow-passenger in 
an omnibus, who annoyed her by putting both feet upon 


the seat which she oecupied. She 


adds—" He was a gen- 
tleman in appearance, cud doubtless thought himself one.” 
We fear that the rebuke which she asks us to give him 
would be met with the same retort as the one bestowed in 
a parallel case, which we will relate for her consolation, A 
person was pufling a very bad cigar on the promenade- 
deck of a steam-boat. The captain drew his attention to 
"Gentlemen are requested not to smoke 


"Oh that don’t mean me!” returned the 


the prohibition— 
abafi the wheel.” 
smoker; “I'm no gentleman, any way you can fix it!” 


Talleyrand.—So wany capital stories have been told of 
this wit and courtier that we thought memory or invention 
(whichever bad most share in them) had long since ex- 
hausted the stock. But we lately heard one new to us. 
Talleyrand was playing cearte at Paris with the Austrian 
ambassador, who was notoriously penurious. The ambas- 
sador chanced to drop a frane on the floor, and eagerly 
stor yped down to search for it, as eagerly and anxiously as 
if it had been a note of a thousand tinves that amount. 
Talleyrand at last, provoked out of his courtesy, took out 
a note fora hundred franes, twisted it into an allumette, 
and with his usual coolness lighted it at the eandle, and 
held it to the floor to assist the ambassador in finding his 
one france. The worst of it is that there are no 100 frane 
notes in France, nor have ever been since the formation of 
0 francs is the lowest note. 


the Bank of France in 1500 


Memnon.—It is strange that travellers find it so difficult 
to explain the harmonious sounds which are said to pro- 
ceed from this statue at sunrise. What is more natural 
than that a noise should be heard when day is breaking ¢ 
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of Persia! wilt thou go To lands far o’er the 


thou lovest Gallia’s shores, Swift as the ightning’s glance, My barque 


THE PERSIAN ROSE. 
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‘Mid proud Iberia‘’s sunny skies, 

, Where dark-eyed maidens roam; 

= Or on old England's happier shores, 
Still love will find a home. 

Then linger not, though fair they be, 
| Through life ‘mid Persian bow'rs, 
e The world will gladly welcome thee, 

The fairest of her flow’rs; 
| Fair rose of Persia! wilt thou go 
; To lands far o’er the seat? 
e- Fair rose of Persia, 
Fair rose of Persia! 











MISCELLANY. 


Reticion anp virtur.—I am willing to take the most 
liberal view of the means of religion and virtue. As spi- 
ritual natures are the only things of any essential value in 
this world, | believe that the eye of Providence has ever 
been fixed upon them. The true problem of all history is to 
show how that Providence hath cared for them and helped 
them. The great story of human life, in my view, hath no 
other interpretation. And amidst clouds and darkness— 
amidst the struggles of blind, wilful and passionate beings, 
I think that [ see 
that men have been helped as fast and as far as consisted 
with their moral freedom, and with their working out for 
That help has always 
I see 


every where this interpretation. I see 


themselves their highest welfare. 
been a wise accommodation to their circumstances. 
that this principle has presided over those successive and 
iraproving dispensations of religion that have been given to 
the world—over Judaism and Christianity. I believe in 
these dispensations. I believe in increasing light. I believe 
in progress. —Rev. Orville Dewey. 


Lire.—Poor indeed is the man who has not yet some- 
thing before him to struggle for, whose thoughts do not tend 
ito some advancement, whose instincts do not lead him 
to higher aims and new exertions, even for this world, to 


the last moment of his journey on earth. Tranquillity and 


ease are blessings, but they are the ease and tranquillity of 
the upper air, in which high thoughts direet great actions, ' contend that calm pleasures, though not so brilliant, are 


as the planets move aloft, not the low stagnations of the 
ground. We degrade the soul by desiring always content- 
ment; we are disappointed that we still need something 
that desire always outruns performance—in other 
we lament that God has given us so large a soul. 


more ; 
words, 


|| He has formed a low estimate of the value of life who is 


content, however gracefully he moves, to be merely the 


delight of parlors, the envy of diners-out, the lively prat- 


tler of agreeable nonsense. Unpardonable is the man of 


genius with real wit and talent, who can thus sacrifice his 
powers for so poor a reward. There are many social quali- 
ties which shine in such a man—a happy genial tempera- 
ment, an art of pleasing and being pleased, but withal a 
refined selfishness, a gentlemanly indifference fatal to the 
best interests of the soul. The world to such an one is a 
great jest-book, its best men and women mere exclamation 
marks and comic queries; its cross purposes useful only for 
cross readings. —Arcturus. 


Preasure.—Every man in life must calculate which he 
thinks will procure him the greatest sum of happiness, 
keen joys or calm pleasures. One man will argue that the 
joys—which undoubtedly are the brighter of the two com- 
modities—are only followed by those counterbalancing 
griefs which moralists tell us of, in consequence of man’s 
subserviency to various foolish prejudices and unjust regu- 
lations in his artificial state of being. Others, again, may 





more durable; that they are extended over a greater space ; 
that if a man obtains many joys and shakes off many griefs 
by throwing from him the prejudices of society; on the 
other hand, the very struggle with those prejudices is in 
itself an annoyance equal to the endurance of them all. | 
have never calculated the matter very nicely myself, but | 
recollect once going to see a fair cousin of mine, who, when 
I went in, was in the act of giving two of her sons some 


jelly, or jam, or something of that kind. The one boy 
spread it thinly over a large piece of bread and butter; the 


other ate it plain all at once: my cousin, who was a very 
wise girl as well as a pretty one, let each do as he liked; 
and I who stood by and watched, thought that it was a 
good picture and a good lesson of life. 


What's female beauty but an air divine, 
Through which the mind’s all gentle graces shine ? 
They, like the sun, irradiate all between ; 
The body charms, because the soul is seen. 
Hence men are often captives of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace: 
Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can bear; 
Some none resist, though not exceeding fair.— Young. 
Printed and published every Saturday by the proprietor, 
Daniel Fanshaw, at his Bookstore, 148 Nassau-street. 
Terms five dollars per annum, payable in advance 
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